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What is Agoing on? ) - \ 

I I How should it be expanded gar improved? * - , 

rn What additional curricular resources org needed? * . . 

[ I VV/iof additional in and pre service education for teachers is needed?^ ^ 
nn How can DER*s human and physical resources be used in on environmental education program? 
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\ January 1, 197^ 



Mr. John C. Pittenger 
Secretary of Education 

Dr. Maurice K. Goddard ' ^ 
Secretary of Environmental Resources 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17105 



DeeoT'Mr. Pittenger and Dr. GoddeLrd, . . 

Thfe Pennsylvania Environmental Education Advisory 
Council is pleased to trans&it to you this Environm^tal 
Education Report. You are to be con^atulated for 
establishing the Council and funding the seven-month % 
effort. , . ' ' ' 

!Ihe information and recommendations in this report 
provide an outline for action. In addition to the actions 
we have outlined for you, we have included recoilmendations 
that can be acted on by^ individual teachers, and/or 
educational institutions. In this way an all-ottt effort 
to provide the youth of the Commonwealth a quality environ- 
mental education program can proceed simultaneotasly at all 
levels of responsibility. 

Ihe membfers of the Coimcil hope that you will find 
the ^re commendation's worthy of your support and that their 
^implementation will proceed rapidly. 

Sincerely, ^ 



John Hug, ^ 
Chairman 
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(This'puMieafion is prltit^d on r«eycUd pap«r.) 



PART I 
SCOPE OF THIS REPORT 



A memorandum of agreement signed by the 
Secretaries of Education and Environmental Resources 
dated May 2, 1973, established the Pennsylvania 
Environmental Education Advisory Council. 

The Council was charged with surveying ,the 
current status ^ of environmental education in 
Pennsylvania and preparing recommendations for the 
development and subsequent implementation of a 
broad-based environmental^^ducption prograip plan for 
kindergarten *^ through^^ide tXelVc (K-12). Specific 
attention was to be ^ven to the utilization of the 
resources of all agencies. The Council was asked also 
to recommend teacher education programs that would 
be needed to insure the success of the K-T2 programs. 
This K-12 and teacher education environmental 
education plan will be part of an Environmental Master 
Han for the Gommonwfealth of Pennsylvania under 
development by th^ Department of Environmental 
Resources.' 

The number of students in grades K-12 constitute 
less than one-fourth of the Conmionwealth population 
in any given year and will continue to decline. Yet 
an effective environmental education program could 
produce in only a few years a population of 
environmentally-sensitive citizens able to make 
individual and group decisions t||:iat will preserve and 
injprove the quality of the environment. 



. The Council recognizes that a person's education, 
including the portion that deals with the environment, ° 
should not cease upon completion of high sclj^ol. — 
While this report is confined to the^ K-U expefience 
and related teacher education, the. Council urgently 
reconmiends additiSilal planning to fill the continuing 
needs of the adult conmiunity. 

The Council wishes to caU special attention to 
reconmicndations for teacher education programs set 
ioxih in Section VIL At^first glance it might appear 
that these recommendations are simply^ a continuation 
of Section V greeted to the Pennsylvania Pfepartment 
of ^Education. Programs for teacher^ pre^ptaration in 
pre-service and inoservice situations, hoWever, span the 
Department of Education, college- university programs, - 
and local in-service programs. The recommendations in 
Section VII were given separate attention for reasons 
of emphasis and because of the- varied institutions 
involved. 
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PART II 



^HE NECESSITY FOR ENVlR?^«!MENTAL ^UCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS ^" 



We have long tended to ignore the environmental 
consequences of our acts. Numerous' social, economic, 
apd political - as well as environmental - problems have 
"resulted from this attitude. „ ' " 

environmental consequences of an act, hidden 
in the web we c^U an ecosystem, are not easily 
perccivefl: the scv^gc flows downstream, the garbage 
is buried, Jthe smoke blo^ys ^way. However, as oney 
environmentalist has observed, *"7ftere is no away." 

The Q3pacity of the environment to absorb abuse 
and misuse has reached *a point where continujed 
degradation will markedly affect the quality of life. 
Recognition of this concern prompted the Pennsylvania ' 
Legislature to enact the Pennsylvania Environmental 
Bill of Rights, guaranteeing a quality environment to 
each citizen of Pennsylvania.' 

0 

"The people have a right to^clean air, pure 
water, and to the preservation of the natural, ' 
scenic, historic and esthetic values of the 
environment. Penrfsj/flvania's public, natural 
resources are the common property of all the 
people, including generations yet to come. 
As ,tru$tee of these resources,, the 
Commonwealth shqll conserve and maintain 
^ ' them for the benefit of all the people. "* 

These rights will not be .upheld automatically: Each 
individual citizen must work to make sure thdt they ' 
are carried out. What is needed, therefore, is an 
' informed citizenry, armed with the facts, sldlls and 
attitudes necessary to protect their rights. To help * 
citizens do that, it is essential that environmental 
education in Pennsylvania schools be substantially 
strengthened.^ . ' . 

r * 

Tfre antecedents^ of environmental education are 
manyV- camping education, outdoor education, 
conservation education, nature study, natural resources 
education, resource use education - all of these, 
together with more recent urban jstudies programs, are 
now important part^ of a broad definition that more 
and more educators are embracing' 



'^Environmental education is a -learning 
process concerned with the interrelationships 
within and between the various cpmponertts 
of the natural ^ and •.man-mmie wbrld 
producing growth^ in the individuals and 
leading to responsible stewardship of the 
. earth."'^ * 

ITiis. definition ^ stresses wholeness rather than 
fragmentation, relatedness rather than separateness, 
involvement rather than detachinent. An education 
program leased upon this definition must.serve at least 
four goals: V ^ 

1. ' to increase;^ people's awarenessVof their 

relationship to the total environment, and to 
deepen t^leir understanduig that humanland 
^ is part of a delicately balanced system, not 
its master; • 

2. to build people's awareness that the earth's 
. finite resources are being e)j:hausted by 

life-support needs, growing consumer 
demands, and . an escalating world 
population'; / * ^ 



3. 



4. 



to assist individuals in the examination of 
their behavior as determinjed by their 
purposes, beliefs, vattitudcs, and values;' 

td develop a citizen's abilit;y and sense of^ 
resppnsibility to pursue positive individual 
and group) action programs designed to 
improve the quality of life for humankiijd 
and the living world. ; ,1 



These fdur goals of environmental education, together 
with the rights and attendant fesponsibilities of the 
Pennsylvania Environmental Bill of Rights, stand as a 
foundation for environmental) education prograins. An 
educational program designed to satisfy these goals 
cannot be accomplished by the schdols alone. The 
entire community must be involved: every person and 
^every economic, religious, social, political, cultural, 
scientific, and educational group. 



♦ Constitution of the Common\^alth of Pennsylvania, Section 27, Article 1. 
** See Appendix A for amplification of this definition. 



The school-commtinity relationship must be a 
riteiprocal one: community resources marshalled to aid 
school learning experiences must be met with school 
resources marshalled to aid in maintaining the quality 
of the community environment. Some of Uie programs 
described in Part UI of these recommendations offer 
a glimpse of the potential of thjs relationship. No 
community can alBford to waste the skills, knowledge, 
^nd other resources now locked up in the students, 
teachers, and facilities of its schools. 

- The evolution of environmental education 
parallels a similar and cunent trend in education 
generally: the effort 'to include in *all educational 
programs ^a relevant experionpe-oriented inquiry into 
1. contemporary concejns. Envirortmental education 
programs exist on a continuum, from a traditional 
classroom approach to a truly interdisciplinary 
program,' The energy crisisi, a contemporary concern, 
dramatically illustrates^ crisis must be understood 
through the interrelated perspectives of history, ' 
economics, politics, science, technology, religion, 
resource supply, and the values held individually ^and 
collectively by those involved. 



* Too little attention has been given to 
environmental education in existing school curricula. 
This is due not only *to an incomplete understanding 
of environmental education, but also to the. difficulty 
of establishing an interniisciplinary program in the 
existing school framework. Lack of adequate teacher 
education, single sub ject curri culum materials, 
inadequate financing, outdated teaching strategies, rigid 
time schedules, school isolation from conmiunity, 
subject matter requirements, inflexibility, s and 



tradition-based inertia, are some of the factors that 
conspire to prevent good education from occurring. 

The following recommendations oh the 
Pennsylvania Environmental Education Advisory 
Council are consistent with the definitions and gdals 
outlined above^ The implementation of these 
recommencations will guarantee*^ each child at each 
grade level in the Commonwealth the opportunity to 
acquire the skills and facts, and ^o develop the values 
necessary to protect their environmental rights, 
^ 4f \ 

\ ' \ ■ 



DESCRIPTIONS OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS ^ 



Many talented and enthusiastic people, both 
educators and non-educators, have had a part in 
developing hundreds of environmental edi%tion 
activities or programs pver the past yews. Some of 
these activities and programs have been short, and low 
cost. Some have been long term projects with complex - 
objectives and generous financing. Some, have served 
their original purpose and so have ceased, while others 
' have evolved as needs changed. Some were too far 
ahead of their time and could not survive. Some haye 
fdund their niche aitd have continued relatively 
unchanged. Each has made a positive contribution to 
the present status of environmental education. Most 
of us could not develop new environmental education 
programs were it not for these antecedents - were it 
not for our (observation -or participatioh" in these 
evolving innovalidfls. 

The Council recffeiyed dozens of descriptions of 
^^-cm^ronmental |ducation Activities and programs. Many 
V of these descriptions were accompanied by a wide 
\ rfcnge of sample cuniculum materials. Space does not 
permit the inclusion of each df these descriptions in 
this report. However, schools wishing to broaden their 
environmental education efforts can benefit from the 
many programs and projects that are currently being 
carried out by schools in the Commonwealth. Programs 
with similar '^aracteristics were grouped into eight 
categories to avoid duplication "in the descriptions. 
These general descriptions deal with characteristics 
common to ntost- programs of a type rather than 
describing a particular project. 

Many of the programs suggested in the next few 
pages can be* initiated immediately; others could' be 
initiated with some planning; while others, particularly 
thi5 interdisciplinary courses, would require a specia^ 
long term effort. A go6d environmental education 
program, however, would not necessarily include all^ , 
eight t3^es. The goals outlined in other sections of this 
report can be met through various combinations qf 
program componerit?/ 

s 

Most schools, along with their communities, have ^' 
the physical, humai^and financial fesources to develop 
a comprehensive enyironniental education program. If 
further hplp is needed, thercSre numerous private and 



governmental agencies and'^^wganizations v^liich 'can 
provide assistaonce. . 



V 

Appendix B; page 20, list 234 school distriCts^who 
^ returned our questionnaire. • People seeking more 
detailed information about environmental education 
programs may wish to contact these school districts 
or may contact the Senior Advisor for Environmental 
Education, Box 911, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126. 

Type 1. Interdisciplinary Courses ^ 

' ' . »• 

A course is consi(lefed interdisciplinary when two 
or more discrete subject areas are integrated into a 
. composite course of learning. Probably the most 
common would be some combination of a. natural 
science discipline wtth oile of 'the social science 
disciplines such as political science, economics, or 
histofyf Less common* would be combinations where 
the central discipline would be art, music, English, or 
mathematics. More consistent ^with the goals of 
environmental education, however, would be to design 
an interdisciplinary course around one or more 
environmental themes, topics, or problems which will 
automaricall^requiig the knowledge and skills of many 
disciplines. * ^ ■ 

^ . In a course unit on solid waste, for example, 
students would approach this environmental problem 
in the context of each subject area. The students might 
study the effects of dumps on water quality, junk as 
an art form, the political and legislative ramifications 
of solid waste disposal, and current life styles in 
relation to convenience packaging. In a course unit on 
land use, students might study watershed factors, the 
aesthetic' appreciation of green belts, appropriate 
residential architecture, urban renewal and suburban 
slum formation, and the psychological probjems 
associated with* the Tapid growth and subsequent decay 
of over-developed areas. o - 

^ ■ i 

EnVironmentallporiehted interdisciplinary courses 
function best -' when the learning a^vities are 
specifically correlated with each subject matter 
discipline. It is often desirable to accomplish this 
correl^on by using a teachei^ft6am. The team teachers 
can, .bring |he e;cpertise of their separate disciplines to 
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(dan and implement the learning activities. 
Interdisciplinary courses might also be conducted by 
an individual teacher who has experience in sev^al 
subject areas: Either teacher teams or individual 
^teachers can be assisted by non-educators who have 
special knowledge and/or skills pertinent to the topics 
under study. (' ^ 

^ ^ One interdisciplinary course {op twelfth graders 
u§ed a t hriee-period' block time. Students received 
three credits for the cou^jse^^one credit each in science, 
soci^^tudies, and English. This anangement may be 
wused a^an Interim plan until even mote flfixible 

' schediilihg and credit systemS become acceptable. 



2. Single Discipline Courses 

In recegf years environmental courses in a specif 
disd[ipline, ill^ially the sciences, have been initiated 
% in;si>me schools. These courses often use environmental 
* promems as a basis. Such courses generally include 
learmng activities which provide students with 
opportunities to properly define environmental 
problems, to analyze the problems, and to propose 
alternate solutions to the problems. Some 
environmental courses emphasize scientific principles 
and t^hniques, while other courses may have a 
balanced emphasis between cognitive and affective 



Units afe often teacher-constructed but are also^ 
commercially produced. Those available* commercially 
are geneially .tdts, games and simulations, or pamphlets 
with studsjK and teacher matenal$. ^ 

Commeroial kits are conveidiently packaged ahd 
^ntain a variety of instructional media. They are built 
around specific content areas ^such as ecology, 
pollution, or population. Kits also contain^ teacher 
guide and student materials.^ 

. Games and simulations range frbm simple board 
types, in tl|e tradition of Monopoly, to complex 
computer based si^lulatio^s. In the middle ground are 
man^ games centered around an outline of an 
environmental issue or problem and an accompanying 
role component vtdiich can be adapted to the 
classrboriir Rc^iifltly pubfite^ industry^ have - 

begun producing games and simulations and are making 
them available to schools, . 

Supplementary units with environmental themes 
vMch utilize tether guides and student materials are 
plentiful bothl from commercial and non-commercial 
sources. The basis of these units varies from a series 
of activities to classroom projects to a structured series 
of lessons with specific ratings, instructional strategic, 
and evaluation components. These supplementar>( units 
are sivailable both with a single focus and with\ an 
interdisciplinary focus^ ^ 



Type 3. Environmental Units or Mini-Courses 

At various levels of the K-I2 organizational 
^ stru^re, opportunities are available to establish 
environmental o units of study in on-going curricula. 
^Elementary teachers, for example, might plan and carry 
out * a unit on energy as part of the pattern of 
coursework in their self-contained class. Similarly, 
secondary teachers might provide .units of instruction 
in environmental education in their $oc||rl studies, 
vocational, humanities, agriculture, language arts, ahd 
science courses. Sometimes a second^^ ynit may be 
of&red as a mini-course and, therefore, takes on 
additional' characteristics. By ^ither^name it is one of 
the best ways to introduce environmental education 
iiita the existing curriculum. In the> following 
para^aphs the ^ord unit 'will be used to re^er to both 
unit ' and mini-course.' ' ■ . 



Tcachernnadc units generally arise from the 
specific needs of a particular group of students and 
may not have universal appltcabili||^. Sohie, hbwever, 
are well suited to various grade ievels and various 
student characteristics. Teacher-made units are often 
geared to 'the lexisting supplies, equipment, and 
materials of the average classroom and can be 
implemented easily without additional cost to the 
teachel* or school. Some schools have a supply of these 
^environmental units which have been prepared by 
teachers. 

The environmental education unit in the science 
classi;o6m is generally cei^ered around those 
measurable or technical aspects of the egvirpnment. 
Usually they are pollution centered and enable students 
. to expand their labordto^ skills both in and outside 
the classroom. Measuring, testing, and/or sampling 
water, air, noise, soil, thermal pollution, pesticidps, 
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solid waste, ericrgy, and the like, involves the studehts 
in firsthand experiences. More' cpmprehensive units in 
Science" classes examine such problems and issues as:- 
land use; resource use; physicj|J and mental health; food 
production, supply, and distribution; an& population. ^ 

In the social sciences the environmental unit .is 
g&red more toward human beings and how their ' 
attitudes, values, and. beliefs affect the quality of life, 
Common issues in sucfi courses are population, urban 
problems, planning, economic development, .and 
environmental le^lation. Recently agjew emphasis on 
urban .ecology is beginning to be'^lt in the social 
stlidie$ classroom, and with it a concefn fo/ 
arihijfcctyj:^, housing, recreation, local government, and 
other aspects of the urban environment. 

^ ' ' . , \ ^ 

" o The environmental education unit is probably, 
least developed in the ^l^umanities disciplines.^ 
Nonetheless, there are a nymber of programs which* 
relate, th^ study of the envirqnnjent to the arts. .The 
li|er^ture concerning the environment . is not only 
growing but the writings of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Wiitman, anfl oth^s are being ..ridiscovered 
relntert)reted Jn^ the light of today^s environmental ' 
awareness. The arts, as well, can be studied ^ viewing 
our natural dnd ' man-made environment through 
ecological eyes and ea^. * ^ 



Jn addition to these three discipline areas, 
environmental education units^ can also Be taudit in 
vocational-technical classrooi?is. Vocational agricalture, 
for example, can emphasize the environmental 
significance of soil conservation, food production, and 
anim^ populations. An environmentally oriented home 
economics teacher could teach a unit on bio-degradable 
products, recycling, or energy conservation. 

• A good environmental education unit, whether it 
is teacher-construc^d or coiSlnercially produced, 
should: (1) includeiPe use of a variety of instructional 
strategies,iwch as field trips, case studies, role playing, 
surveys and pollsV problem solying; and (2) emphasize 
valu6 clarification^ as well as environmental cpntent. 
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Type M-. Environmental Community Action Emphasis 

Su^p^ful conmiunity actionyactivitiesirequil^a 
'd^chool coinmunity relationshi^hat is reciprocal. 
Students and teachers hay^-^lls/ knowledge,, and 
energy that^an be valuablcoassets ^en the community 
is trying to resolve an environmental problem. Business, 
industry, government - in /act all Segments, of thd 
community - have skills, knowledge, and Energy that 
-^can be valuable assets when the student iS' striving for 
a meaningful education, "^s cooperation and* sharing 
betvvfeen school and oaipmuni]ty must be carefuHy 
nurtiuretf until mutual trust is firmly^tablished. • 

» Cooperative school community projects have been • 
carried on . thr^vghout , the Commonwealth. Their 
.^riety is as broad' as the State is wide and new kinds 
of projects'. are being defeed as the educational needs ^ 
of the school and the ^eqvironhiental. needs of the 

- school's community become clear. ^ ^ H ^ 

One group of students adopted a City block near 
their school, in an effort to resolve some of the block's 
^"^''^ljn"*^''P''°^'^"^S' They renovated, the outside 
of gll abandoned houses and a bar. Residents and loc^l 

- companies assisted in the qjean-up and repainting. 
Houses will be purchased by a local corporation for 
resale. 

Inanotlier,area stiidentis1nvestigateda1argedump' 
site and determined- that it was illegal. They reported 
the Violation to /the Pennsylvania Department- of 
Enviffp^ental ^Reso^rCes^ who closed the dump. 
Students al|p prepared a report which .they presented 
^o the town Qouncil and caused a loq^l no dumping 
ordinance to be passed. As^ort-gOing project they 
are watchdog^g the enforceSfcnt of the ordnance. 
Student^ shared th^ir sucj^ss t^irough a local television 
j)rogramyand l^ve prompted other groups to undertake, 
similar projecra." . . , ^* ^ 
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Recycling is an areu where student Interest and 
sU(:cess run high. If stu((ents cooperate with their 
community,, a recycling ptogfam can aid students in 
developing community leadership and decision making 
s^lls. One groop of twelfth graders in an environmental 
problems tlass have s^pearheaded a district wide and 
community wide recycling program. This program* 
involves reuse of paper within the school as well as 
community ne>vspaper recycling. Students spoke to an 
assembly at each elementary and secondary school to 
introduce^ the .program and to solicit support. A 
collection and rquse system has been established in all 
classrooms with students manning a redistribution and 
sorting center for the entire^ school building. Monthly 
newspaper recycling was introduce;^] to the conmiunity 
th^Dugh a house to house campaign, media promotion , 
and a recycHng hotline. Students maintained 23 sites 
at all school l^ildings, as 'Well* as local fire houses, gas 
stations, and stores. A home pick-up service V(Sis also 
available. Students realize that this type of recycling 
is not a permailbnt solution to the solid waste problem. 
They planned to use data from the project 40 
" encourage their city council to make recycling part ofv 
regular sanitation servibe. Thfey have also, lobbied for 
recycling legislation in the Pennsylvania legislature. The 
project fulfilled a portion of the.^ community 
involvement objective for students in this 
environmental problems class. | 

^ The litter clean-up campaign has* always been a 
popular . school and youth group activity. ^Such a 
campaign can introduce students;to recycling ^d can 
lead to the type of program described' above. Students 
have cleaned roadsides, school yards, business and 
^neighborhood sites and wooded areas. When students 
record the composition of this litter and release the. 
information to the public they perform a valuable' ^ 
educational service. However, the community must 
remember, that students are not the 'garbage men of 
the environmental movement. • ' ^ 

Most communities don't have the data they need 
to n\^e ^iecfsions about their local environment.* How 
- clean are the streams? What are the key environmental 
problems? ' Students with limited equipment cah 
undertake periodic monitorir/g of air, w^ter, and otj^er 
resources. In one case oyer twenty schools in 
cooperation with a regional citizen group, have planned 
together to develop a qualitative/ quantitative 
environmental profile. Measuring ^^environmental 
conditions on a local and regional level, students 
throughout northeastern Pennsylvaftia sample water 



quality at special sampling stations on the same day 
and time 'each month. Data from this and other short 
range monitoringt projects are iitillzed. by the citizen 
group, local governments, and the Pennsylvania 
Department of Environmental 'Resources. Students 
^^ndertake this monitoring as an activity of their regular 
science or social studies class. 

When these students inventgry an area or monitor 
water quality, they become aware of Conummity and 
neighborhood environmental problems. At the same 
time the students* knowledge increases and problem 
solving skills are Sharpened. 

Type 5. Environmental Awareness Emphasis 

Frequently an* environmental a^reness program 
is thought of as one that takes place in ^he primary 
grades - a sort of introduction which proceeds later 
serious study about the environment at higher grade 
levels. Instead it should be thought Q|f as an 
introduction to any unfamiliar environmentarconcept, 
no matter what the grade level. A kindergarten child* 
may be helped to bpcome aware of the cold feeling 
he gets on a cold windy day in January. Fourth graders 
may realize , that street noise is interfering with their 
hearing a favorite story being read by the .teacher. An 
eighth grade student may become^ aware of the 
difficulties iijvolved in'g^|ting the city council to pass 
a no open burning ordinan)^^. A twelfth grade student 
* may suddenly become aware of the world population 
problem when he is introduccftl to the contept of 
•exponential growth. 

" Thpse kinds of awareness experiences aldng with 
'ihe more familiaj^Earth Days, Arbor Days, bulletin 
boards, auditorium periods, and introductory fihristr^)s 
are only the ^ beginning of a comprehensive 
environmental education program. What follows wiU 
determine whether students leaving high school will be 
environmentally literate citizens. 

Type 6. Environmental Study Areas 

Traditionally an environmental study area has 
been a school site, vacant lot or 'park ia which students 
were introduced to nature study. In environmental 
educl^ion nature study is still vaUd and important, but 
an environmental study area may also be a shoppings 
center, a solid waste transfer station, a governmental 
office, a* sewage or water treatment pl^nt, the 
emergency room^of a hospital, or a welfare office. The 



use of both natural and man-made enviroiunental study 
i areas provide!^ an essential component for an 
environmental education program by offering to the 
studejit firsthand observation, discovery, and problem 
solving. Another Important ^ part in the use of 
• environmental study areas involves receiving firsthand 
information from the^ployees in^^charge such as 
business managers, .g^age haulers, chemists, 
nurses, social workers, naturalists, or forest nmgers. 

Many man-made and natural environmental study 
areas are within easy walking distanci of the school 
,and do not require lonftand expensive bus trips. In 
cities, towns, and suburbs, the school nc«hboi^h(x>d 
may be used for environmental studies, and more 
distant sites may be reached by publk tnmsportation. 

Type 7. * Special Environmental Emphasis 

Individual schools and teachers have for many 
years planned and jcarricd m learning activities ^ 
designed' to help students understand their , 
environment. Often these activities haw .bccn^V ^^ 
encouraged by a special interest gft)up 65 a current 
crisis or necessity. For example, the Prwid^nt, the 
Governor, or a Mayor might proclaim car po^xweek. 
conservation week, bird day,^ mass transit week, sofl 
stewardship week, paint-up fix-up month, or anti^ioise^ 
vweck. Bulletin board, poster, photography, drawing, 
and tlicme contests can have environmental themes. An . ^ 
environmental careers day could serve to focus 
attention on the need for students to look ahead to 
^.environmentally oriented job possibilities. Dozens of • 
siJch special environmental emphasis activities c«ld be 
gener^ed by teachers and students as one part of an 
overall envirofimental education program- 
Each of these activities can help develop basic 
learning skills and at the same time accomplish the 



goals of an environmental education program. At any 
^de Feverthese environmental emphasis activities help 
buHd awareness of the students' environment, bring 
them new knowledge ai^ involve them in worthwhile 
school and . community projects. The activity may 
require students to participate in planning sessions with 
teachers, adnunistratbrs, or community leaders. It may 
mean a school or community wid^ publicity campaign. ^ 

Individual teachers can initiate ^uch projects or 
groups of teachers at the seccTndary level can make 

' them an interdisciplinary effort as part of "regular 
classroom work. These projects could also .be carried 

.0^ by special interest club? or individual students after 
regular jchool hours or during activity periods. 

For some schools these activities may be a good 
heginning foP. a comprehensive ^environmental 
education program while oth^r schools may use these 
projects as supplementary or culminating activities, 

Typ^ 8. Gfcnyal mZ Programs 

A general K-12 program in environm^ental 
education is one which starts at the primary level with 
simple environmental concepts and Qpntinues through 
the intermediate grades and secondary school years 
with increasing depth and complexity. The seven 
preceding descriptions are all possible components of 
^ch a program. It is not necessary that all these 
components 6e included at all grade iWels nor is it 
necessary for all types to be in the program at tHe^ 
same time. It is more important that the program 
a whole be comprehensive £lnd continuous. 

The need is great for environmentaf education 
programs wh^jtt provide instruction for each student 
at every lever of the K-1 2 structure of basic education 
and which provide ^the connecting-links between 
subjects and from grade level to grade level. Individual 
schools and, more importantly, entire school systems 
should implement such a' systematic approach to 
environmental education. 



. PART IV 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO SCHOOLS 



Many schools in Pennsylvania have made an effort, 
ta provide students with an environmentally oriented 
education. It is now time to redouble efforts to provide 
every kindergarten to twelfth grade student in every- 
school the sjcills, knowledge ad attitudes necessary to 
safeguard their rights under the Environmental Bill of 
Rights and to function as a caring and participating 
citizen of the world. 

School, board members, superintendents, 
administrators, tochers, and interested citizens must 
look primarily touieir own community resources to 
bring about a viable program. They should examine 
the school budget and reallocate funds within and 
between categories to ensure the initiation and/or 
expansion of environniental education activities*. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Education and other state 
agencies can assist local . efforts but the major^ 
responsibility must remain a local one. 

The tWietve recommendations in this section are 
designed to help schools move ahead with their own 
program which meets the particular needs of the 
students in that community. 

Each school in the Commonwealth offering basic 
education should: 



#1 Implement environmental education as an integral 
part of its curriculum for each child at each grade ' 
level to insure a continuity of learning 
experiences. 

- ' • 

#1 Use the Pennsylvania Environmental ^iil of Rights 
as one of the basic elements of all environmental 
programs. 

413 Identify the characteristics of an environmental 
education progran^ that are applicable to the 
school's conmiunity. The characteristics should 
reflect the specific attitudes, behavior patterns 
and skillsV to be developed during primary, 

^ intermediate, ani^high schogl years. 

Experiences included in such environmental 
education programs would fulfill the goals • 
outlined in Part II and would: 



...provide opportunities for students to investigate 
real environmental problems and participate; in > 
environmental cducatidfi activities in both natural 
kn^man-made environments; 

...assist students in personal values clarification; 



...assist stud 
resolution 
environme^)t 



I in the development of conflict 
Is needed for community 
problem solving; 



...allow stuients to exarnih 
of environmTOtalissues ar 
make sound decision 



the different facets 
encourage them to 
on available facts; 



#1. 



.I.foster community-school interaction and utilize 
the community for educational activities. 

Compile a regional environmental ^edj^cation^ 
inventory of existing facilities and persons to 
foster better utilization of community resources 
by school districts, teachers, and students. 

An outline for a useful inventory might include: 

A; Organizations, agencies, businesses, and 
industries 

mv^ of organization 

officers 

goals 

activities ^ ^ 

types of assistance available to schools 

speakers 

field trips 

information 
types of assistance wanted* frojn schools 

B. Advisors or consultants 

name, address, telephone number type of 
service available to schools 

C. Man-made and natural environmental study 
areas . 

D. Regional environmental conditions * 



•I ^ 



#5 ^ Combine the information deived from the 
regional inventory and the information below into 
a Teacher's Environmental Education 
Sourcebook: . » 

A. £asic philbsophy of the environmental ^ 
education prograni» 



D. 



An outline of the goals for the 
environmental education curriculum. 

Specific ^ curricular' guidelines with 
I'ecommended ' environmental education 
activities for K-12. 

Educational media inventory (description, 
source). , 

t : 

School Policies and Procedures to be 
considered when participating in ^^rious 
environmental education activities. 



#7 Plan environmental career education programs for 
elementary and secondary school students which 
should he composed of an orientation program 
^or 4U students and . appropriate 
vocational-tectatical programs, as needed. 

#8 ?lan environmental education in-service education 
programs (sec feccommlendation' #48). for 
school stafrincludinj: , 

school bokrd members ( . 

administrative, 5taff , 
teachers ' ^ ' ' • ' . - 

par^professiijnals * - » : - . 

ofher appropriate staff 

#9 Build community auprencss of school 
environmental ^d^cation programsand coordinate 
those school programs vwth on-going and planned 
community environmental education programs. 




17 .1 1- r . , V " #10 Designate one or more staff ittembers as 

F. Gu.dehnes,forus.ng the regionall inventory. ^ efanmental educatioa'/ , soectlhtr n 



Build, acquire, develop, or otherwise make 
available environmental study areas andf facilities 
and then plan for their efficient utilization by 
teachers, students, and community citizens. 
Examples of environmental study areas: special 
classMoms, school natural areas, government 
owned natural areas, neighborhood and 
community sites, other government owned 
facilities and sites. 



^ environmental educatioa^- . specialists or 
coordinators on a full or part-time basis to ensure 
continuing effort in the development of 
environmental education programs. 

#ri Review its: (1) school^ building operations, (2) 
proposed building or remodeling plariSi (3) 
,educptjpnal purchasing practices, and (4) titility 
" and maintenance purchasing practices to make 
each inconsistent with" known '-environmental 
principles. ' \ • 

#12 Involve administrators, teachers, studcn^, and 
citizens in assessing the environmental impact of 
proposed school board arid-^ormmmity actions. 
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PART V 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 



PENNSYLVANIA/DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



The Pennsylvania Department of Education (PDlE) 
^is responsible for providing qualfty ^duc/tion fpr all 



the people of Pennsylvania. PDE h) 
environmental education as . one of 

' v' 



designated 
curriculum 



priorities. The Coyncil recontmends that the following 
actions be taken to assist me schools of Pennsylvania^ 
in their effqrt to Provide a comprehensive 
environmental education/program for all their students. 



PAI^T V-A 
IMPLEMENTING K-1 2 PROGRAMS 



The Penpsjylvania Department of Education 



should: 



' #13 Develop, keep cun«fnt, and distribute to 
' Intermediate Units / and school distjricts 
/ environmenjtal education program models that 

reflect die characteristics cfnumerat^d in 
Recomipendation fflS. - 

#1^. Determine an effective .way to collect, organize, 
and make available to school districts descriptions 
of on-going environihentaf education programs, in 
Pennsylvania sdiools. The use of RISE, an 
information retrieval system, is one possibility. 

#1^ Create, keep current, and Mistribute to 
Intermediate Ufuts ai^a school districts a list of 
selected elementary ^iid secondary environmeintal 
education curriculuin materials. This list should 
describe the materials accc^rding to discipline 
emphasis, 'grade level, length, and instructional 
strategies /and evaluate them against a 
V predetermiilejj set of criteria. 

#16 Provide fpir each school district, guidelines 'and 
appropriate materials to implement 
Recomntiendatipn .#2 which calls for the 
Environmental Bill of Rights to be one of the , 
bai^ic/ elements of all environmental education 
proems. 

#17 P/epare arid distribute to school districts model 
environmental career education programs (fesigned 
to expand elementary and secondary school 
students* knowledge of the wide' variety of job 
/ opportunities in this rapidly developing field. 

/ #18 Assist school districts and/or Intermediate Units 
^ • / in cctopilirig their Regional Environmental 

./ 



Education Inventory (see Recommendation #4). 
All appropmate agencies and existing information 
should be /utilized in compiling the inventory. 



#19 Assist sc] 



pr0pknng 



in 

Educatidln 
#5). 



lool districts and/or Intermediate Units 
their Teacher's Environmental 
Sourcebook (see Recommendation 



.#20 Cooperate with local schpoJSjdistricts to finance 
the transportation of stuuents for ftjivironinental 
education^ and/or community-ba^tl learning 
eitperiences. % • 

^ J :■/ 

#21 Recommend that the Pennsyl\ania" Board of 
Education change the wording in Section 152, 
Chapter 7 of The State 'Board Regulations from 
Conservation and outdoor 'education' to 
fenvironmental education.' 

#22 Require as implied by the revised State Board of 
Education Regulations that each school district 
develop - environmental education progr^s 
including implementation plans as a part of their* 
Long Range Plan* - \ 

#23 Require as implied by the revised State Boatd of 
Education Regulations that Intermediate Units 
assist local school districts in formulating these 
plans and in implementing K-1 2 environmentai 
education programs. 

#24 Encourage Intermediate Units or groups of 
Intermediate Units to engage environmental 
education coordinators or environmental 
*education^specialists to generate^ promote and 
coordinate. environmental education programs in 
local school districts. 
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' #25 Encojurage each Intermediate Unit to review its 
inventory of educational media and assist them 
in acquiring^ additional materials^sential for the 
support of environmental education within theu 
unit. 

#26 Design appropriate in-service programs in 
environn^ental education for Intermediate Unit 
personnel in order that they can better assist local 
districts in this vital area/ 

#27 Include for each new group of participants in the 
- Executive's Academy sessions on environmental 
education designed to assist ' these school 




administrators in planmi)ig Vnd implementing 
complete environmental programs in 

their schools. 

#28 Design an evaluation pl|fii whereby school district 
environmental ti\xQ^\on programs can be 
regularly assessed. Two mechanisms for this 
^ ^valuation may be tjftrOugh the Long Range Plan 
or through the Bureau of EducationaK Quality 
Assessment. . i 



> 



PART 



IMPLEMENTING CHANGE IN PDE 



<5i 



In order to provide increased services to local 
educafors as was previously recommended, the 
environmental education* staff of PDE should be 
expanded; their status within the organization should 
be enhanced; and lines of conmiunication among all 
PDE staff poncerned with interdiscipUnary studies 
§hould be strengthened. Existing personnel at PDE 
should be encouraged to strive for the. establishment 
and in^plementation of instructional programs which 
are truly interdisciplinary in nature. 

The Pennsylvania Departiqent of Education 
should: 

#29 Provide greater. emphasis and responsibility in the 
coordination of interdisciplinary environmental 
education programs. ' 

#30 Reinforce the continuing process of coordinating 
expertise in interdisciplinary studies among the 
staff of the various bureaus. Curfiiiulum spcfbialists 
should meet regularly, pool resources, and prepare 
learning activities and environmental education' 
materials. 



#31 Conduct a personnel needis assessment based upon 
the recommendations contained in this report Jnd 
increase accordingly the number of personnel with 
expertise in environmental education. 

' ■■J • <t> 

#32 Mensify cooperation between tl|e Offic^of Basic 
Education aifd the Office of Higher Edu^^tion in„ 
the development and Cciordination of 
environmental education program L at both teacher 
education aM basic instnictionll levels. 

r" ■ .I 

#33 Develop a i^omprehensive in-S( rvice educati&n 
program fonappropriate staff of the Department. 
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PART VC 



IMPLEMENTING COOPERATION wItH OTHER AGENCIES 



The resources of many other departments and 
agcnpies are needed to provide ^ a high cpiality 
environmentally oriented education for ail young 
f)cople in Pennsylvania. Lands, facilities, information, 
and personnel from these other agencies ^ and 
departments should all be made available where 
appropriate. . , 

The* Pennsylvania Department of Education 
shpidd: r 



#34 Ask feder^ and state agencies active or interested 
in environmental education td* appoint a liaison 
.^person who can- establish a meaningful dialogue 
with PDE about environmental education* 

^ ' programs. 

#35 Assist federal and state agencies through their 
liaison persoii to recognize the inherent 
educational value of their human, physical, and 
informational resources and to, utilize those 
resources^ including natural and man-made 
environmental study areas, in day and resident 
environmental education programs. , 



#36 Cooperate with other state agencies to plan, 
develop and implement environmental projects to' 
be staffed by paid or volunteer high school 
students. • ' " . 

#37 Cooperate with such departments and agencies in 
developing high? quaHty technical education- 
programs for Civil Service and non-Civik Service 
employees at all levels of government,, 

#38 Encourage Civil Service Commissions at «>all 
government levels to make available to 
elementary, secondary, vocational-technical, and 

i • higher education, institutions,^ environmerytaUy 
oriented job descriptions and job classifications 
for use in their career education programs. 



PART VI 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE PENNSYLVANIA DEF^ARTMENT 
OF EjMVIRONMENTAL RESOURCES 



The Dcpartni^nt of Environmental Resources 
(DER) has demoristilated its desire to* expai^d its role, 
in providing effective enVii'bnniental "feducation 
programs for all the piople of the Commonw^lth, The 
Deiwrtment realizes that an active, informed iitizpnry 
is essential to the consfcrvation and maintenanie of the 



ommonwealth is to take its 



envirpmnent. If the 

leadership role under thfe Environmental Bill ojf Rights, 
the role of DER in .environmental educatioi? Uust-be 
expanded. The Council,\ therefore, recopmJifeAds that 
DER take the follovwng steps to support a 
comprehensive program ^jfor every studeilt in the 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania* Department of Environmental 
> Resources shouldf \ 

\\ I 
#39 Appoint a liaison persoi^ to work mi^ jPDE as 
outlined in Recomme;idation #34. '[ 



#40 Appoint regional^ environment^ education 
specialists 16 coordinate environmental education 
within a given ar^a of jurisdictions 

#41 .Make readily available to educatiopal institutions 
Mts human, physical and informational resources*. 

#42 Establish^and operate a system of day and resident 
environmental education resource centers. These 
centers should be strategically located in State 

, 1 Forest or State Parkr lands and also in urban 
settings. Such' centers qpn help assure ^ach 
student in the Commonwealth an opportunity to 
discover various types of natural and man-made 
environments, and develop proper resource 
management attitudes. DER personnel should 
prepare resource guides to foster their use. \^ 



PART VII 

RECOMMENDATIONS <FOR IMPLEMENTING 
TfeACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN ENVII^ONM^NTAL EDUCATION 



Pre^ervice and in-service teacher education 
programs in ' environmental education have had a 
limited effect on the creation < of environmental 
education programs in Pennsylvania schools. Several \i 
teacher education institutions now provide pro'^ms, 
courses, and other^§cademic experiences in the areas 
directly or ' indirectly related to environmental 
education. At Ihe state and local levels in-service 
education efforts have been expanding but these efforts 
have been insufficient to ^ meet the need for 
implementing environmental education as a viable 
component of school curricula. The vast majority of 
teachers and other school personnel have not been 
exposed to ^environmental education as an integral part 
*of their prc-scrvice education or through in-service 
.programs. While pre*service and in-service efforts tend 
« to strengthen the capability of teachers to utilize 
environmental education, they are too little and too 
few. ' . ^ 

Eleven colleges in the Commonwealth are in the 
various stages of providing environmental education 
endorsement programs for pre-sendce and in-service 
teachers. 'Two have been ^ven full approval by PDE; 
four have beSn given initialapproval; three are 
"scheduled for an evaluation team visit; and two others 
have submitted proposals ^to fDE. Other colleges h^e 
instituted courses or included an environmental 
education component in existing courses in'an effort 
to provide an increased competence in this area. 



We wish to draw attention to three vital needs 
which surfaced during our study which we feel require 
emphasis and special strategies, of accomplishment. 



First, environmental education is urgefrtfyifeeded 
by urban students and particularly as provided by 
inner city teachers. Guiding principles, curriculum 
materials, study sites, and teaching strategies are 
all nee4ed^for such new types of experiences. 
Students and teachers from n6n-urban areas also 
need insight into urban environmental problems. 
'Miesc matters must be " recognized in 
implementing the recommendations listed in this 
section. 




, Second, the need for well prepared teachers in 
. ' the next few years will be satisfied largely by 
in-service education . programs and 
post-baccculau^eate study leading to certificate 
endorsement. An intensified effort must be 
; ' * directed to fosfering in-service prograyns at the 
local level and certificate endorsement programs 
in teacher education institutions. Instructors of 
these in-service prx)grams and college crddit 
courses must^ through actual preparation, 
experience and accomplishment, be qualified to^ 
' provide, relevant enviroi;imental education 
activities for the ^ teachers. Such activities should 
enable teachers to use natural and mian-made 
^environments located in or near inner city, urban, 
suburban, town, or village neighborhoods. 

* ' Third, there is a neeji for pre-service and in-service 
tdVcher preparation programs which are designed 
• to stress the importance of an environmental" 
perspective in regular teaching activfces. 

The Pennsylvania Environmental Education 
Advisory Council strongly, urgesr the immediate 
initiation of a dynamic high priority program to 
implement . the following environmental teacher 
education recommendations. ^ 



The Pennsylvania Department of Education 
should: 

#43 Immediately appoint a Special task fo;ce of 
classroom teachers, teacher education and^ 
environmental education specialists to develop 
several schemes of enidronmental teacher 
education^ both pre-service and in-service. 

#44 Recognize interdisciplinary environmental 
education as a basic and urgent need in the 
preparation of future teachers and require the 
inclusion of such an environmental education 
' component in all programs for teacher 
certification in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Three additional levels of 
environmental teacher education should also be 
recognized as follow^ 
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a. A regular teaching certificate 'Environmental 
Education Endorsement 'requires^ completion 
' of an approved specialized enviroiunental 
education, prograrn, 

-b;~ An 'Environmental Education Specialist' 
requires specialized preparation through: (1) 
a baccalaureate major; (2) post-baccala\ireate 
$tudy; or (3) graduate . degree program 
leading tp? fuU certification. 

c. An • tnvirGnmental Education Supervisor' 
' requires a cocentrated preparation at the 
graduate level. 



#45 Require that the environmental education 
j component for all teacher education students be 
provided through,, ^n interdisciplinary pattern 
involving integration of the environmental aspects 
existing within currently, required courses in 
teacher education programs. The environmental 
education component should be designed to: 



b. * The program -should* ensure knowledge of: • 

•(1) the nature and extent of -the natural 
")( ''v.-xcsource base; (2) environmental analysis and 
monitoring^ techniques; (3) natural resources 
ma^agemeln; ^ (4) the effect of social, 
political ana . econo'mic systems on 
environmental' matters; arid*(5) the"^ history 
^ and research in environmental education. 

c. The program Should ensure abilities: (1) to 
communicate environmental concepts and 
concerns at all levels of social interaction; (2) . 
to organize environmental learnings in a 
meaningful. sequence fdr a jd-12program;(3) 
to plan and conduct. fiel4 experiences; (4) 
to identify a wide vairiety of teaching 
strategies, resource persons, and curriculum 
materials appropriate to a diverse array of*** 
teaching situation; (5) to plan, develop and 

^utilize environmental stud}^ areas; and (6) to 
Select appropriate methods for" 
evaluation. 



program 



•a. ensure understandings of environmental 
concepts and concerns; - ^ 

b. create awareness of envirohmental education 
r as a teaching medium; < 

A 

c. ensure ability to utilize environmental 
education through exposure to activities and 
experiences designed to emphasize the value 
of environmental education to the total 

^ school curriculum. 

The task force as stated in>^ Recommendation #43 
is charged to devise ~a plan to bring about the 
intent of this recommendation. 

#46 Revise its program approval standards for 
environmental education certificate endorsements 
to » parallel the following statements: 

a/ The program should ensure understandings 
of ecological concepts and cOncehas, the 
environmental problems facing humanil^and 
the consequences of potential altemanves^ 
and the interrelationships of the human and 
natural resource factors involved. 



d. The program should include: (1) a wide array 
of learning experiences involving field trips, 
on-site programs, urban and rural resident 

^ experiences, case^ studies, environmental ^ 
gaming, mutti-media, and other appropriate 
expejiences; and (2) the use of varied 
teaching strategies and instructional mitenals ^' 
so that teachers with diverse individual 
- teaching styles and varied teaching 
assignments will be adequately prepared. 

e. The program should emphasize activities^ . 
appropriate to the student^s anticipated 
teaching level and/or subject area as well as 

a perspective of the K-1 2 environmental 
education effort. 

f. The program should utilize a wide variety of 
natural and man-made environmental study 

» areas. \ 

g. The program should ensure a supervised 
practicum which provides opportunities fbr"^ 
interaction with pupils in a wide varieify of 

• classroom and non-classroonj. "'teap hing 
situations. 
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#♦7 Direct the special task' force on envirOninental 
teacher . education to recommend p'rogram 
j approval standards for 'Environmental Education 
Specialists^' and ^ 'Environmental Educatioa 
Supervisors/ , . 

» 

#48 Initiate at' the earliest possible date through 
individual school districts, approved ^n-service 
councils, and appropriate higher djducation 
institutions a comprehensive interdisciplinary 
environmental education in-service program for 
both public and non-public school 
superintendents, administrators, superwsors, and 
teachers; and further that PDE make this 

\ in-service program a cooperative effort utfli?iiig 
the physical and human resources of ^ aU 
appropriate government departments and 
agencies. 



This comprehensive 
environmental education 



interdisciplinary 
in-service program 



shoul4 be ba^ed on a local needs assessment and 
should: • * 

i ' ' X 

a. Utilize a wide variety of the human and 
physical resources of the community 
(community-based lemming). - 



Focffs ^n awariEjness, valuing processes an* 
contemporary environmental . issues while 
buildirig ^n undexstanding of the humanities 
and the natui^^U social, behavioral and* 
. ' political sciences. 

#49 Develop a mechanism to recognize through- 
in-service credit or olher means, apprc^riate 
experiences obtained by teachers as a ressult of 
direct participation in eii^ronmental education 

^ activities during non-scho61 perio*ds. 

^50 Appoint a. special task force of te^^er education, ^ 
g> career education and enyironment^management 
specialists to writ^p the standards for the 
preparation Of^ te|cj[iiBrs who will provide the 
vocational-technieli linstruction in environmental 
eareer progranis, V 'S> • 



b. 



c. 



e. 



Provide for a wide array of learning 
experiences involving: field studies, on-site 
activities, urban and rural resident 
experiences, case studies, environmental 
gaming, multi-media, and other appropriate 
experiences. 

Include a perspective of the K-12 
interdisciplinary ejlvironmental education 
; effort in addition to those activities 
appropriate for the teacher's grade level \ 
and/or subject area. 

Providc/firsthand experience in using varied 
teaching strategies and instructional materials 
that meet the diverse individual teachiilg;^ 
styji^ add situations of the tochers. 




^rovide ^ple oppottunity^for teachers/^nd 
administrators to bejpydlved ir^ the plamning 
of the in-service prograiiis. 



'/ 



/ 
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•PART VIII ^ 
BUDGETARY RECdWjMENDATION 



#S1 U^e Pennsylvania Department of Education, ^the * 
Departinent , of J Environnieirltal Resources, and 
other state agencies should review fifiid allocations 
for current environmental education programs in 
their departments, . pre^i^re a cost estimate for 
implementing the preceding recommendations, 
examine iund allocation priorities for other 
programs^ and move environmental education to ^ 
a high priority budget, item. * 




#52 The Pennsylvania Department of Education, the 
Department of Environmental {Resources, and 
other state-'agencies should expand iheir currents 
efforts foj locating arid pi:ocuring all federal, state, 
and private l*unds; that may, be available^ for use 
^in carrying out the environment^ education 
programs ^ outlined in th6 ^ preVibiis 
recoiranendations* / \ / * 



d appendix a 
^nvironmentaC education definition 



DEFJNITION 
(rea4 dowr^ 



AMPLIFICATIONS 



• "N • ... ■ 

Environmental Education is a learning ^rot^ess 



concerned with th^ integelationships within and 
between the various components * 



of the natural 



and man*made, worlds 



producing growth in ^he 
individual ' / 



o 




and Reading to responsible 
stewardship of ttie^^th. 



V 



the process should, be: 
^ continuous (life long) 
humanistic 
inquiry oriented 
interdisclplihary 



a chahge in ^ any com|)onent affects the other 
components " ' .* 

sun, air, water, land (ixiineral resources) plants^ and 
animals (including man) 

•the {Products of msuiiS intellect: 

governments, laws, economics, housing, services, 
industry, education, arts, " recreation, 
t^a^isportation, 4nass communication and utiUties/ 

■ . ' 

the growth process will: (goals) 

increase the commitment to active participation 
in society ; 
clarify vahj« * j 

encourage harmonious life 
styles'^^ , ^ 
inerease knowledge 
sharpen esthetic 
^ appreciation 

increase underst^jldpgs 
develop Ibarni^ig'i sJdlls 
i^Tencourage creati^y 
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AlP*PENDrX B j 
STATEWIDE SURVEY RESULTS ' 



Th^ [nirgpse of this Purvey was to detennine tb 
what extent 'environmental education progranfs are a 
^ ^ part of the total schoi'pl pjcogranl in the school districi^ 
oiF the ComiHOjriwiBalth. A cover letter and 
. questionnaire was deveilope^and sent to the 505 school 

, •districts in the Gonmionweajth. There' were 238 y 
questionnaires returned which ^epies'ented a 47.1 per 
cent response^ Of the i^^tyrned questionnaires 75 (31 ;5, 
per dbitf) coBtained nolinforination directly peijaining . 

' ^ the eight types of enWoftmental educatioifiprogrims ^ • 
.listed in Part III of 'thi^ report. These, returns in some 
casfes were accomt)aniedlby a note or letter which: (I) ; ' 
indicated that environmental e^ducation prograiils* wer& 
not a disccriiible part of the school ^program or. (2) ' 
gave a narrative description which could nof , Be" * 
tabulated. ^ " 

,• ' • Tn^'-^ 

« Survey* results indicate that 123 (51.6 per cent) , 
4)f/ffie school districts used environmental >tfttf^ areas . 
(type 6) as a -part of th^ir environmfehtal dlucatipn 
program. The eight types of envfl-oi^nejital education ^ 
programs have been ranlced below a<^ordiiig to the. 
frequency of responses to the^ quc^i^mnalre.. 



'■^ S^ciar Environmental Emphasis (Type^ 7, page 8) 

V/ ■ ■ " ■ * ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

• \ , $^sch€)ol districts 2.5% • / ^ 

• 1 . ; , .V ■ ■ ' 

SfHlronmental AVareness Emphasis (Type 5, page 

r ^Ohool district / ■ % ^ ^' 
, . j^less^.than •!%>.. " • ' * 



Environment Study Area> (Tj^e 6, page 7^ ^ 



IPl^ schofA districts. 



Interdisciplinary Cour^^s (Type 1, pa^ 4) ^ 



85 schoc 



lets ! 35.7% 



T^ejupeolifendents were also rcgj^^ > 
, - a curriculum'* materials ' used ' in their • 

environmMtol;education prograniS. O^the responding ^ 
school dis^^^?!?* (33%) sent curriculum nflterials. ^ 
The most cbnmionly receive^ 'Type of curricujiuin ( ' 
• material dealt vwth type 6: Envlromnental6tu4y Areas. : 
The eight types of .enviromftental cdu* atidn programs / -'^ 
.have been 'ranked below according to the curriculum . 
rhaterial»^^eivc^4 from the 70 districts. ^ : ^ 

/ ^ ; , : ■ ■ ■ -.^ 

Environmental Study Area"s (Type 6^ page 7) , 

25 materials, 31.6% • . • , 

- - . , ■ \ ■ ' ' ■ ^ * ' ® 

E^romnental Community Action Emghasis (Type 4, 
page\6) . 

. ■ . ' * ^ " i * . 

7? materials 21.5% ' * . ' 

Single 43isciplijj^e Courses (Tfpe-2,%age - 5) 
10 materials 12.6% ^ \ 



Environnicntal Conununity Action Emphasis (Type 4, 
•page 0 . . . ^ , ^ 

SO school districts 33.6%^ 

""Environmcntil Units or Mini-Courses (Ty^e 3, page ^ 

70 school districts 29.4%*" 

Single Discip^in^ Courses (Type 2, page 5) 

- 51 school. districts 21.4% ^ 

General K-12 Programs (Type 8, page 8) * * 

' '^f • • • ' ' ' 

school districts ^ 19.3% / 



Environmental Awareness Emphasis (Type 5v.pagc 
9 materials* 11.3% ' 



Special Environmental Emphasis (Type 7, page 8^j 



8 materials 10. 



V 



\ 



Environmental IJnits or Mini-Courses (TypeV3,- page 



5) 



5.k 



5 materials 6.^70 

■ u 

Interdisciplinary Courses 
(Type 1, page 4) 

; 3 materials 3.8% 



i 
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General K-12 Prjograms (Type 8, page 

. 2 materials 2.5% 

. The follQwing is a list of the 238 school districts 
vrtio returned ^a cjuestioYinaire. The list arrange^ 
according to Iniermediate Units and is coded to shqw 
bach school district's involvement in the eight types 
of environmental education programs. Wh&re the 
iitfO/rtiatipini vi^$^^^^^^^^ from the questionnaires, the 
environmental, education prpgram type numher will be 
followed by the letter (s), signifying survey 
inforhiatipn; where the ^information was derived from, 
an analysis of curriculum materials, the letter (m) 
signifying materials, will follow the type number. When 
both letters (^) appear after the type ^iphervthe 



lU 3 



infor^tion was derived from both source^^t 



The eight environmental categories arc: 



Type 1. later disciplinary Courses 

o 

Type 2. Single Discipline Courses 

Type 3. Environmental Units or Mini-Courses 

Type 4; Environmental Community Action Emphasis 

\ • - ; 

Type 5. Environmental A^w^r^ess Emphasis 
Type 6. Environmental Study Areas 
Type 7. Special Environmental Emphasis 
Type 8. General K-12 Programs 
lU 1 (Washington, Greene, Fayette) 



Burgcttstown 

California * ( 

Carmichaels 
« Central Greene 

Charteroi 
*^ ConnellsviUe 

Fort Cherry 

Ringgold 

Trinity 

West Greene 



3s 

1 s;2m;3s;4m;6sm;8s 
8s 

1 s;3s;6s 

1 s;2s;3s;4$;6s;8s 
3s;4s;6s;8s 

8 s 

2 s; 3 s 



lU 4 



Allegheny 




^vonwoxth ' ' 


. . f 


Bethel Park 


1 s;2s;3^s;4s;6s;8s 


Brentwood Borough 


- Is • 


Chartiers Valley 


ls;6s 


Clairtbn School 


Is; 3 s; 6 s 


Elizabeth Forward * . 


1 s;2s;3s;6s;7s 


Fox Chagel 


1 sm;3s;4sm;6sm;8s 


General Biaddock 


- 


Highlands ^ 


- : lsj6s;8s 


Moon Area * 


' ls;4$;6sm 


North Allegheny 


I s;2 s;3sV 5 m;6 sm 


North HiUs 


ls;4s;6s 


Penn Hills 


2s;3s;4iT<6sv8s 


Plum Borough * * 


■■* " * 


-Quaic^'VaUey-v'^'-'^* ' 


\ Is; 2 s; 5 m; 6 s 


Riyerview 


\ A c* A c * 

- ' \ ^ S, 0 S * 


South Allegheny 




oIO-JxOa • 




Turtle Creek • ^ 




*Upper St. Clair 


- 


W. Jefferson HiUs 


4 s;6 s 


Midwestern 




Butler 


6 s 


Commodore Perry ' 




Ellwood City 




Farrell 




Grove City 


- 


Laurel 


3s;6^s;8s 


\ Mars 




Moniteau 


1 s;4 s;6 s 






Sharpsville 


2s;3s^6s * 


Shenango 




West Middlesex. 


' 2stn 


Northwest Tjri-County 




• 

Conneaut 




Corry 


• - 


Erife City 


8s 


Fairview ^ 


8 s 


Girard 




Harbor Creek & 


ls;2s;3s;6s 


Northwestern 


3s 


Union City 


ls;4s;6s;8s 


Warrco Cqunty 


2 s;3 s;6 s;8s « 
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lU 6 . Qarion Manpr 

^ ■ , Brockway 
firopkville 
Garion 
Cranberry 
Forest 
Fi:s^nklin 

North Clarion ^ 
Punx^utawney 

lU 7 ^Westmoreland 

* '4 > 

Burrell 
Dcnry 
^ Franklin Regional 
Gjreater Latrobe 

' ' . Ligdnier Valley - 
^Mt^ Pleasant 
Norwin 
Penn-Traffbrd 
^ Southmbreland^ " 
Yough 

lU B Appalachia 

Berlin Brothersvalley 
^ Chestnut Ridge 
Northom Bedford 
Northern Cambria 
North Star 
Rockwood 

Shahksville-Stonycreek 
Somerset 
Spring Cove 
Turkeyfoot Valley - 
Tyrone 

Willi^burg Comm. 

lU 9 . Seneca Highlands 

^ Bradford 
Couldersport 
Johnsonburg 
Kane 

<y Northern Potter 

Oito-Eldred 
I ^ort Allegany 

kidgeSvay * 



lU 10 Central 



4s;6s 

2s;3s;4s;6's; 8 s 

1 s; 3 s; 4 m; 6 sm;^7 snvSm 



ls;2s;6s 
1 s;2s;3s;8s 
1 s;2s;6sm;8s 



4s;6,s*' . 
1 s;4s;6sm 
. 4^/6 s; 8s 



4s /- 

^2;$;3s;4s;6 s 
,l/s;4s;6s 

■■ h 

'/3 s 



1 s; 4 s; 6$; 8 s 



3 s;4 s;6 s 
3 s; 6 s 
*1 s; 



1 s;2s;3s;6j» 
1 s;4s;6s;8s 



1 s;4s;6s;8s 
1 s;3s 



'6 s; 7 s 
2 s; 3 s 

■/ 



Bald Eagle 

Qearfield 

Curwensville 

Glendale 

Hamiony 

HtilipsburgOsceola 
State' College 



4$;6 s;8s 
3$;6s 



4m;5m;6m;7m / 

1 sm; 2m; 3m; 45\5m; 6sm5 ^ s 



lU 11 Tuscarora 



Central Fulton , 1s;4is;j6s 

Forbes Road Is 

Htontingdon ; r 2$; 3 s; 6 s 

Southern Huntingdon j6 s 

\ 



lU . 12 , LUlcoln 

^ Bermudian Springs 
Chambersburg > 
Dallastown «^ 
Dover \ 
Eastern York 
Fannett-Metsil 
Gettysburg 
Gr^encastle-Antrim 
Hanover Public 
•Southern York Co. 
West York 
York City 
York Suburban 

lU 13 Lancaster-Lebanon 

Cocalico 
Donegal ^ 



6 s 

6s;7sm;8s 
1 s;3 s;4 s;8s 



2s;3s 
1 s;3s;6s 
1 s;4s;*6s;8^ 



6s 
6s. 



1 ^;2^4s;6^ 
6 s;8s 



Eastern-Lebanon ^00^ 1 s; 4 s; 6 s ; 8 s 

. Elizabethtown - 
* Lampeter-Strasburg 

Lebanon^' 

Manheim Central srii , _ 

Manheim Twp. 6 s 

Penn Mmior 2 s 

Pequca Vallfty 1^;^ s 

Solajice . . 1 s; 2 s; 3 s; 6 sm. 8 g 
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Berks County 

Boyertpwn 
Fleetwood 
Governor Mifflin . 
Hamburg 
Kutztown 
Muhlenberg Twp. 
Oley Valley - 
Reading 

Schuylkill Valley 

WilMn 

Wywni^ng 



lU IS Capital Area 

e < 

Carlisle 
'Central* Dauphin 



4s;6s ^ 

* • ** ■ 

1 s;3s;4s;6s 

6s 

6 s 



1 $;2sni;3s; 4s;6sm;8s, 
1 s;4s;6s 
1 s;3s;4s;6s 
^6s;7s * 
3s;4s;6s;8s 



1 s;6 sm 

2 s; 3 s 



Cui^berland Valley 5ni;6sm;"7m^ 

Derry Twp. l's;2s 

East Pennsboro 1 s; 2 s ; 3 s; 4 s; 6 s 

^ Greenwood ls;2ni^ 

" Halifax 4s \ 

Harrisburg : - 1 s; 4 3; 6 sm; 8 s 

Lower DauphM^ 1 s; 2s; 3 s; 6 sm 

Middletown ^ \ Is; 4s 

No^hern York Co. 1 s; 3 s 

South Middleton - 

West Perry ^ 
West Shore ' 

lU .'lfr Central Susquehaiina 

Berwick ^ 1 s;2s;2s;4s;6s;8s 

« ! . uentral Columbia' 1 s; 4 s; 6 s - 

; ^ ' Lewisburg is; 4 smc-S m; 6 sm 

Mifflinburg ✓ 7s 



Shampkin 
Shikellamy 
Southern Columbia 



lU 18 Luzerne 

Crestwood 
Hanovftr 

Lake-Lehman . i 
llttsbon , - 
^ Tunldiannoqk 
Wyoming 

lU 19 Northeastern Educational 



ls;2s;3s;6s 
6s 

2s;3s;4s;6s 

6 s . ' 

1 $;2sm;3$;4 5m;6sm 



Abington Heights 
Porest City Regional 
Lackawanna Trail 
Montrose 
Mountain View 
Riverside 
Scranton City t 
Valley View ^ 
Willenpflupack . 
Wayiie Highlands 
Western Wayne 



lU -^ 20- Colonial Northampton 




Is . 

1 s;2s;3sm;4s;S m;^]i^;8$ 



lu 17 m\t 



Canton - •' 

East Lycoming - a. 

Northeasf Bradford ls;2s;3s;^s;6s^ 

Northern Tioga " Is; 3s; 4s; 6s 



S^re ' 

South Williamsport 
Towanda 
Wyalusing 4 



4^ 



Bangor 
Eastori Area 
Nazareth 
Saucon Valley 
Wilson ^-^ 



lU 21 ^Carbon-Lehigh 

Allentown a 
Catasauqua 
East Penn 
Weatherly, • ' 

f 

lU 22 • Bucks CoWty 

Bensalem Twp. 
Centennial 
\ Central Bucks-^ 

Council Rock ^ 
New |Hope-Solebury 



l''&;2s;3 s;4 8;6's 

1 s; 3 s; 6 s 

2 s 

3s;4s;6s ' 
'1 s;6 s^ 
1 s; 6 s; 8 s 
3s;4s;6s;8s 
1 s;4s;6s 



" 2s;4s;6,s;8s 
. 1 s;4s;6s 
1^4 6 s 

1 s; 3 mY4 m; 6 sm; 7m; 8 s 
r s ; 2sm; 3s ; 4 s ; 6 s; 8 sm 



ls;6s '/ 
^ s;2s;3s;4sm;6sm.;7m 



V 



1 s;2s;3 $;4s;6 s 
'4m 

3s;4^-:i, 



IP 23 Montgomery Count 



unty 

J. 



lU 27 Beaver Valley 



Abington 
Cheltenham Twp. 
Colonial 

Lower Morcland TWp. 
Methacton 
North Penn 
ferkioipen Valle^^ 
/Souderton . / 
' ^ Springfield T<vp. 
' Upper Dubun 
Wissahickj/n 

0 / 

lU 24 Chester/County 

Avon /Urove 
Dowingtown 
Kennett Consolidated 
OctcTrara 

J/ Roberts 
Oxftrd 

^Tredyffrin-Easttown • 
J UnionviUc^Chadds Foifd 

Westchester 

lU 25 Delaware* County 

_ * "" ■ 

fctiichester 
Garnet Valley 
« .Ridley 
•Springfield 

Wallingford-. Swarthmore 



2 m;3 m; 6 m 
1 s;3 s;4 sm;6 s 



1 s;2m;4sm;Sm;Ssm 7m 
3 s; 6 s 



4m 
4s;6s 
4s;6s;8.s 
1 s; 4 m; 6 s 
•2 s; 3 s; 6 s 



Alnbridge , 4s;Ss 

Hopewell 4 s 

Monaca - 2 s; 5 m; 6 sjn 

New Brighton * 1 s; 2 s; 3 s;4 s;6 sTB 

I^qrjheastern Beaver Co. 2 s; 3 s; 4 s 

South Side 



lU 28 Arin 



lU .29 



ls;4sm;6s 
4 m 

2s;3]fl4s;6s;8s 
1 s;2s;3s;4s;6s 
1 s; 4 s; 6 s; 8 s 

1 s*4sm;6s;8s 

2 s; 3 s; 4 s; 6 s ,p 

1 sm;2s;2s;4sm;6sm;'8s 

2 m; 6 sm ^ 



1 ^, 6 s 

/ 

Ls;2s;3s;4s;6is 



Armstrong 
Indiana 

Schuylkill 

Blue Mountain ' 
North^ Schuylkill 
Pine GroVe 
Tamaqua 
Tri-VaU^y ' 
Wimams:Vdley 



Is'; 8 s ^ 

7s ' ' <l 

^2s;3 s;4s;6s 

l!;;2s;3s;4s;6s - 

4 s; 6 s 



\ 
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